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GREENSBORO N.C 


Your саг rides 
smoother today than 
it did twenty 


vears ago. 


A lot of vour satisfaction with the 
comfort of the new car ride’ can 
be attributed to the roads of today. 
For 25 years, we've been coordinating 
the many developments of asphalt 
paving. We must be doing things 
right, because asphalt is being 
demanded by more and more 
aggressive engineers and designers 
than any other type of paving. 
The next time you notice 'the new 
car ride, chances are you are riding 
on asphalt. 

Drop us a line or give us a call 
and we'll be glad to give you more 


information regarding asphalt paving. 
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ОША, P" Carolina Asphalt Pavement Association. Inc. 
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Р. О. Box 1266 ө Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 ө 919/828-4350 


OUR NEW KILN 


WASN'T PUTTING OUT, 


SO WE FIRED IT. 


We put а new kiln on the job 
the other day. Then turned 
aroundand fired it. And that's 
the best thing we've ever done 
for production. Our new tun- 
nel kiln puts out more pieces 
than any of our other kilns. 
In fact, the minute we put 
a match to it, our output 
jumped more than one- -third. 
And you know what that 
means. The more tile we can 
produce, the quicker we can 
get it to you. In many cases, 
orders are computer pro- 
cessed one day and sent to 
you the next. That should 
make your customers happy. 
Our new kiln is doing more 
than turning outa lot of tile, 
too. Because of it, we've got 


more time to spend in other 
areas. Areas like new product 
development. Where we're 
expanding our decorator de- 
sign line. Introducing new 
colors and shapes. And ex- 
perimenting with our basic 
product to make it even 
better. 

We're having so much suc- 
cess with our new kiln, we 
may have to put another one 
on the job. And then fire it. 

e MID-STATE TILE CO. 


P.O. Box 627, Lexington, N.C. 27292 
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the book that every structural 
designer needs...and it's free! 


This valuable reference tool contains 41 sentative standard members produced by 


pages of structural design information to 
assist the architect and engineer in planning 
the use of precast and prestressed concrete 
systems . . . areal work апа time saver. 


Tindall. The tables have been patterned 
after those in the PCI Handbook and 
should be used as a supplement to that 
publication. To get your free copy, fill in 
and mail the coupon today. 


Tindall Load Tables provide structural 
design and detailing information for repre- 
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Reflections on the Past 
and Future 


PERSPECTIVE: 


Time is а non-material phenomenon 
possessing some rather unusual prop- 
erties. Each discrete unit of time, 
whether а second, minute or hour, 18 
a threshold between the past and the 
future. Mankind has not yet de- 
veloped a way to recall this discrete 
time unit, and probably never will. 
The magazine comes closest to doing 
so, however, in the sense that in- 
formation about that time unit has 
been recorded for posterity. Viewed 
in this manner, both the current and 
future content of North Carolina 
Architect forms а continuium of sets 
of information about personalities, 
projects and events which occur in 
the profession. 


Now in its twenty-first year, the North 
Carolina Architect has had а dis- 
tinguished record among national 
publications as the news medium for 
a State Chapter. Some of its issues 
have actually won awards or citations 
for both content and design. The 
function of this issue is to celebrate 
the first twenty years of publication 
of the magazine, and to reflect on 
past achievements and future po- 
tential of the profession. 


One of the very first acts in setting 
up the outline was to make а sur- 
vey of the content of the magazine 
and its evolution over the past twenty 
years. As the pages of each issue 
were turned, personalities, projects, 
and events were arranged in а 
chronology which expressed both 
the constituent and transitory charac- 
teristics of that period: the fifties with 
its admixture of revolutionary struc- 
tural expression, neo-formalism, 
and Architectural Graphics Standards 
“Modern”; the sixties, with its button- 
down classic formalism, domestic 
informalism, and vestigial brutalism; 
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and the seventies with its new orga- 
nizational concepts for architecture 
and related disciplines, and new con- 
cerns with social issues. The maga- 
zine, then, acted as a mirror which re- 
flected the profession and its develop- 
ment over the years. 


So here we are pausing and reflecting 
about what we have done and are 
about to do as a profession. Archi- 
tects as a group work pretty hard to 
make a living, and a little time out 
from design is needed to put it back 
into perspective. 


AES (map 


Peter Batchelor 
Chairman, Publications Committee 


TWO DECADES OF NORTH CAROLINA ARCHITECT 


One might say that the publication of 
a periodical magazine by the North 
Carolina Chapter АГА to some de- 
gree parallels the growth and change 
in the profession over the past twen- 
ty years. In the beginning was THE 
ARCHITECT —a goodly number of 
WWII veterans returning home to 
hang out their shingles and prepared 
to design for the future in a demand- 
ing post-war economy. A moratorium 
on private building during the pre- 
ceding years and a Spiraling market 
for housing, offices, factories etc. 
was indicative of a flourishing profes- 
sion. 


From a rather small nucleus of resi- 
dent AIA members, the Chapter grew 
to just under 200 by 1954, and the 
need for a tool to publicize architec- 
ture became apparent. The birth of 
“Southern Architect” took place in 
May 1954—an ambitious Undertaking 
for this somewhat loosely-knit or- 
ganization. An independent publisher 
was contracted to print and distribute 
a magazine under supervision of an 
NCAIA Committee. The publisher 
was also responsible for soliciting 
advertising and the Committee was 
to furnish editorial material. Since 
this was a “first” publication in the 
area, the title “Southern Architect” 
was chosen to imply far-reaching 
distribution in the south. A cover 
design of variegated blocks was 
evolved and continued as the format 
until 1961. 


By 1956 growing pains had become 
acute and the Chapter set about to 
employ an executive secretary. Early 
in 1957 H. J. Stockard of Raleigh as- 
sumed these duties on a part-time 
basis along with editorship ої 
“Southern Architect”. The Chapter 
continued to grow and by 1960 num- 


bered nearly 300 members. Up until 
this time, “Southern Architect” had 
been directed primarily toward the 
profession—photos and descriptions 
of building projects, convention cov- 
erage, local news about architects, 
rosters of members, information on 
new building products, etc. Feeling 
that this direction needed broaden- 
ing and the cover format had be- 
come stale, some bright young archi- 
tects took the responsibility of re- 
designing the cover and directing a 
more extrovert publication. The 
January 1961 issue’s bold new face 
was in keeping with the beginning 
of a potentially expanding economy 
of the “soaring sixties”. 


In March of that year the Chapter 
established its own office with its 
first full-time executive secretary, 
Betty Silver, taking over the reins of 
the Chapter and the magazine. Under 
the leadership of the Raleigh archi- 
tects, “Southern Architect” began 
to take on theme issues, such as 
hospitals, schools, libraries, etc. Not 
every issue evolved around a theme, 
but enough of the twelve issues per 
year to give some variety to the prior 
"in-house" projection of Ше mag- 
azine. By the mid-1960's a few соп- 
tributing writers had been garnered 
and some theme issues on historic 
preservation and a few scholarly 
theses were published. 


It now appeared that it was time for 
a further updating of the publication. 
So, in December 1964, "Southern 
Architect" became "North Carolina 
Architect" to more closely identify it 
with its parent organization. A special 
issue dedicated to the past fifty 
years of North Carolina architecture 
heralded the new publication. A 
Simple straightforward cover designed 


to be used in changes of color was 
carried as the North Carolina Archi- 
tect banner until July 1972. The July/ 
August issue of that year, devoted 
to the South Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference hosted by NCAIA, displayed 
the conference logo on the cover. 
Subsequent issues carried a series of 
photographs and etchings depicting 
magazine content. 


Now beginning the third decade of 
publishing, we go forward with fresh 
new graphics synonymous with our 
times! 


Betty Silver, Managing Editor, 
North Carolina Architect. 
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TWO FORMER АГА PRESIDENTS ОМ THE FUTURE ОР THE PROFESSION 


Anne Castrodale 


Over the past 20 years the architec- 
tural profession has undergone sig- 
nificant changes in its utilization of 
recent technological advancements 
in building construction, and in its 
expanded contributions to the socio- 
logical impact that architecture and 
planning has contributed to our 
society. 


A. G. Odell, Jr., of Odell Associates 
Inc., Charlotte, served on the Board 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects from 1959 through 1965. He has 
observed: 


“In 1959 architects were handicapped 
by the lack of adequate professional 
assistants in the related technical 
fields of building design and con- 
struction. Small firms, particularly 
those located outside densely popu- 
lated areas, experienced considerable 
difficulty in obtaining adequate con- 
sulting services in the technical 
fields of mechanical, structural, 
electrical and acoustical design. 


“| think the gap now has been ade- 
quately filled as there are more 
A. G. Odell, FAIA 
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architects, more engineers and, in 
general, a much broader spectrum of 
specialists that are interested and 
trained in all facets of building de- 
sign and construction. Many larger 
firms now have in their offices а well- 
rounded staff of specialists to enable 
them to provide comprehensive in- 
house services related to all 
facets of environmental design. 


"More and more architects are in- 
creasingly participating in land use 
and in real estate development, and 
in the broader aspects of city and 
regional planning. In these areas, 
the application by architects of their 
knowledge and ability contributes 
greatly to the successful operations 
of the real estate developer who 
heretofore has exhibited little con- 
cern with social and aesthetic con- 
siderations and their long range im- 
pact on the environment, as CON- 
trasted with immediate economic re- 
turn or resale. Architects knowledge- 
able in the development field have 
contributed greatly to the success of 
commercial projects, in addition to 
their historic contributions. to 
public buildings such as schools, 
colleges, hospitals and municipal 
and state hospitals and municipal, 
state and federal building construc- 
tion. 


"Fifteen years ago public interest 
was primarily centered on the aesthe- 
tic serenity or dynamism of а раг- 
ticular structure typified by its har- 
mony, simplicity or crystalline ex- 
pression as characterized by so 
many of our commercial and public 
buildings. In more recent years 
humane and social interest in crea- 
tive design has been increasingly 
broadened as expressed through his- 
toric preservation, the conservation 


and beautification of our surround- 
ings and in related city and regional 
planning. Although these factors 
have been championed by architects 
throughout history, it is the new 
surge of public interest in our total 
environment that has facilitated ad- 
ditional contributions by the archi- 
tectural profession to improve socio- 
logical amenities and necessities 
through architectural design. We 
are currently enjoying а cycle of in- 
creased social concern and aspira- 
tion by the public and its economic 
and political leaders, and their re- 
sultant support of effective archi- 
tecture and planning. This is evi- 
denced by the tremendous growth of 
research, planning, and political ac- 
tion on municipal, state and national 
governmental levels, and by in- 
creased expressions of interest and 
concern by the public in all matters 
pertaining to conservation and plan- 
ning in order to enhance our daily 
lives. Also, the general acceptance 
of contemporary art by our society 
has been reflected in architectural 
design which further tends to соп- 
ceptualize architecture in further 
response to humane and practical 
considerations in contrast to а his- 
toric monumentality. 


"In addition, a new element is now 
in the forefront of everyone’s lives 
and minds, and that is energy con- 
servation. This has a great affect on 
architectural design as well as on 
transportation arid the resultant de- 
sign of our urban centers and metro- 
politan regions. The concern of the 
architect again lies with the tech- 
nological application in  architec- 
ture of such factors as heating, cool- 
ing, lighting and transportation tech- 
nologies. The technologies of archi- 


tecture continue to become more 
proficient as the goals and services 
of the profession continue to expand, 
and building economics continue 
to play an increasingly dominant 
role in the demand for more efficient 
architectural design.” 

25 March 1974 


Architectural technology has become 
more effective, and the goals and 
services greatly increased. Design 
and economics have become more 
and more efficient. S. Ferebee of 
Ferebee Walters Associates, Char- 
lotte, was the 1973 president of the 
AIA. 


In that early period following the 
war, people thought of architects 
as а necessity to conform to law, and 
some of them resented paying the 
fee. Architects, in turn, were just 
coming out of a classical period and 
beginning to look at contemporary 
architecture and, as a result, became 
50 engrossed in design that they of- 
ten didn't give other areas of archi- 
tecture the attention that it needed. 
They went through a period of 
monumentality and heroic architec- 
ture. Some designers were opinionat- 
ed and raw in their criticism of those 
who didn't agree with them. 


The whole profession is pitched 
towards designing buildings which 
are both attractive and а credit to 
architects and clients, but some 
architects developed resentment 
with their clients and got a reputa- 
tion for not staying within the 
budget, or for building more for self- 
Satisfaction than meeting clients’ 
needs. 


The changing attitude of the public 
toward esthetics and their environ- 
ment has had a rather marked effect 


on the architect. When developers 
became larger they used to be con- 
cerned with a single building, but 
now they are concerned with how it 
fits into the neighborhood. Because 
of public interest in good design, 
more developers are seeking good 
architects, but at the same time they 
are looking for architects to perform 
in a businesslike manner. This 
brought pressure from the outside 
with package dealers who proposed 
to design, build and guarantee the 
buildings. Engineers and landscape 
architects are moving into areas 
which we traditionally considered 
Ours. But | generally think this has 
improved the profession. 


One of the big pluses for the archi- 
tectural profession is that they have 
responded to a social issues interest 
and taken a lead in it. The AIA has 
rewritten their ethics to emphasize 
that the architect’s first responsibility 
is to society. We have set up com- 
munity design centers all over the 
country and have а minorities 
scholarship program. Coupled with 
increased public interest, in recent 
years there has been a considerable 
change in the attitude of the pro- 
fessional serving the public and add- 
ing his expertise where social con- 
cern is involved. The AIA testified 
before a Congressional committee 
on twenty separate occasions be- 
cause they thought that we had 
something to offer. This is involving 
a change from one building and one 
client to considering the effect of a 
building on the community, and in- 
volving more planning of larger 
areas. 


There is a strong effort by industry 
to move into the design field, and 
architects aren’t resisting that. It is 


conceivable that in the future build- 
ings will be put together like erector 
sets, but | don’t think that is where 
we're headed because I think public 
interest will discourage it. 


Those who aren’t already involved 
in leadership roles in the community 
will have to become more active. 
Architects tend to be shy and do 
not like to get into public contro- 
versies. That is changing and will 
have to change more. | think we will 
see that in the near future. 


In the next few years, | think that we 
will see greater use of the computer. 
It's already used in some of the 
larger firms, but | would not be sur- 
prised to see a great deal of our 
drafting being done by computers. 
Once they prove it can be done, ме!!! 
see a race in that direction. But | 
don't think that will decrease the 
number of people in the profession. 
We still need the designer’s creativ- 
ity, and the computer will only be- 
come another tool to designers and 
architects. 


S. Scott Ferebee, FAIA 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION: А CONVERSATION WITH TWO ОЕАМ5 


Anne Castrodale 


Henry L. Kamphoefner. , 


NORTH CAROLINA ARCHITECT 


In 1947 the General Assembly made 
the decision to budget for a new 
school in the North Carolina State 
College to be called the School of 
Architecture and Landscape Design, 
and Dean Henry Kamphoefner was 
invited to be the first Dean. After 
completing the academic year at the 
University of Oklahoma, where he 
was a professor, Dean Kamphoefner 
arrived bringing four of his Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma colleagues with 
him. 

“| was mainly concerned with gather- 
ing an outstanding faculty. In the 25 
years that | was Dean, there were 79 
people who joined the faculty and 
left. Of those, 41 left to teach in 
other universities. At one time, other 
universities were taking faculty away 
from us; many without even checking 
with us. They seemed to assume that 
if they were here they were good. 


“It became apparent that the name of 
the school was too long and restrict- 
ing, so at the first faculty meeting in 
September 1948, | brought up the 
subject and we decided to ask to 
change the name simply to the 
School of Design. 


“| also saw the possibility of develop- 
ing a third program in Product De- 
sign. Then every other year when the 
General Assembly met, | asked them 
to fund that program. In 1957, final- 
ly one of the State Senators wrote a 
bill with me, and we pushed it 
through to give us sufficient funds 
to begin the third department. 


“When that program became opera- 
tional, we then felt that we were 
able to train a team that would be 
able to deal with all the problems 
of man’s physical environment: the 
landscape architect could develop 


parks, parkways, river basins, and 
spaces among the buildings; the 
architect could design buildings, par- 
ticularly building systems and all of 
the hundreds of things that are 
needed in man’s physical environ- 
ment such as furniture, utensils, ap- 
pliances, and wall and floor cover- 
ings. 


“Then, more recently, we decided to 
add an option to product design 
which we call visual design. It is 
concerned mainly with problems in 
graphics and typography. And five 
years ago we secured another ap- 
propriation for graduate studies 
which was $1,000 less than the orig- 
inal appropriation for the entire 
school in 1948. 


“There is a new appropriation now to 
build a second building with a 
covered passageway between the 
new and the old, so it's all to be es- 
sentially under one roof. The new 
building will be done by Harry Wolf 
and Associates of Charlotte. Marley 
Carroll, a graduate of the School of 
Design and a principal associate of 
Wolf Associates, has been given a 
prominent responsibility in the de- 
signing of the building.” 


Claude E. McKinney became the 
second Dean of the School of De- 
sign when he assumed the position 
in January of 1973. 


Today, the challenge of creating a 
program and an environment for 
the education of the architectural de- 
signer is a significant one. Because 
of the increasing range of career 
possibilities, we must attempt to 
make this four or six year investment 
in the School of Design the most ef- 
fective in accommodating the indi- 
vidual students abilities, interests, 


and objectives. The balance of activ- 
ities in acquiring knowledge, devel- 
oping skills, learning to identify and 
solve problems, and establishing а 
set of values must all be achieved in 
this educational process. An in- 
creased contact with practitioners is 
needed. We provide this now through 
architectural professionals who 
have made the commitment to teach 
in the School on а specific, part- 
time basis. (This is not a simple task 
for the practitioner due to the sub- 
stantial demands of his business, but 
I am encouraged that the profes- 
sional feels that the encounter with 
students “sharpened him” in his 
own practice.) The opportunity to 
gain additional experience in various 
design activities should be a part of 
an internship program that we are 
planning now. 


While the quality of the individual 
“artifact” or project is essential, | 
am concerned that the architect be- 
come aware of the context in which 
he will practice—in any design career. 
Knowledge of the community design 
and development process is essen- 
tial—awareness of the political, eco- 
nomic, and social factors that will 
have a major impact on his profes- 
sional activities. The “hand of the 
architectural designer” 15 absent 
from an increasing number of forms 
and the built environment—shelter is 
a prime example. If the trend con- 
tinues, the quality of our environ- 
ment will diminish, and society will 
suffer—and not just in aesthetic terms. 
Therefore, we must create an appe- 
tite in the designer to become more 
aggressive in the development arena, 
both public and private, to exercise 
his or her problem identification and 
solving abilities and, therefore, firm- 


ly establish the role of the architect 
in the creation of our environment. 
| do not believe that the architect is 
in serious danger of extinction, but 
the level of his contribution is cur- 
rently in question. The designer cer- 
tainly must share in the process of 
creating an advocacy for good de- 
sign and become an active partici- 
pant in the establishment of public 
policy regarding design criteria and 
a system of rewards for quality de- 
sign. 


Claude R. McKinney. 
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А QUARTER CENTURY OF ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


NORTH CAROLINA ARCHITECT 


Responses to а Survey of Significant Architectural Projects in 


North Carolina 


As part of its twentieth anniversary 
issue, the North Carolina Architect 
made а survey of representative proj- 
ects from 1950 to 1973. The purpose 
of this survey was to create а per- 
spective of those buildings or projects 
whose development and execution 
have had а formative influence on 
the profession and on the work of its 
practitioners in the last 25 years. 


Since the editors of North Carolina 
Architect could not make such а se- 
lection by themselves and owing to 
the difficulty of utilizing the entire 
spectrum or portion thereof of the 
Honor Awards Program, it was de- 
cided to conduct a survey. A cross- 
section of practicing architects and 
knowledgeable professionals in relat- 
ed fields in this state were asked to 
formulate a list of representative 
projects. 


Thirty persons were given the follow- 
ing charge: "Name any THREE build- 
ings or projects which you feel rep- 
resent significant landmarks in the 
development of the professional prac- 
tice of architecture in North Carolina.” 
The criteria were that the project 
must have been completed be- 
tween 1950 and 1973; that it must be 
located in North Carolina; and that 
the architect must be (or have been) 
a member of the North Carolina 
Chapter of the A.I.A. As simple as this 
charge may seem, many persons 
nevertheless had difficulty coming 
to terms with the concept of “signifi- 
cance”, and several persons were 
apparently unable to find “three 
Significant landmarks” in the devel- 
opment of the profession. We have 
printed these replies below with the 
permission of the authors. They are 
intended to represent only the view- 
point of an individual, and not that of 


a firm or organization. 


Fayetteville Airport. Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. Mason Hicks, АА. Project 
approximately 1970-1973. Master Plan 
still in effect. First time collaboration 
between Architect, Landscape Archi- 
tect, and Engineers produced a fin- 
ished product better than each would 
have accomplished doing their own 
thing. 


Tar Landing Villas. Atlantic Beach, 
North Carolina. James B. Willis, АГА. 
Project under construction (Phase 11). 
Phase 1 completed in 1927. First 
project by an Architect and Land- 
scape Architect designed with the 
natural conditions of the Outer Banks. 
Architectural and Landscape Archi- 
tectural components took care of 
and were designed to fit the natural 
dune and trough system. 


Wilkesboro Community College. 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina. Hyatt 
Hammond Associates, Architects, 


AIA. Project completed approximate- 
ly 1968-1969. First project with plan- 
ning of architectural elements to fit 
the hilly configuration of the Pied- 
mont. Buildings nestle into the hills 
rather than built on a bulldozed area 
on the top. 


Richard C. Bell, A.S.L.A. 
Raleigh 


First, it is difficult to judge current 
work, but I find that each of these 
buildings have а special appeal to 
me. There are many other buildings 
which could be listed, but | have 
chosen these three because they have 
characteristics, in addition to their 
design, which give them more than 
normal significance. 


| offer my general impressions with- 


out specifically commenting about 
the plan of the building, their utility, 
or their function. While | am not in- 
timately familiar with the planning of 
any of these buildings, | have visited 
them and realize that they have each 
had their share of problems and pub- 
licity, both good and bad. 


Dorton Arena, N. C. State Fair- 
grounds, Raleigh. William Henley 
Deitrick, FAIA, Architect, Raleigh. 
The building has a strong visual ap- 
peal. It was uniquely different at the 
time it was built. The striking design 
shape was a new concept and set a 
precedent for more extensive use of 
concrete as a structural form in itself. 
The light-weight cable supported 
roof structure is a forerunner of the 
catenary movement in architecture 
which we will probably see used to a 
greater extent in the future. The build- 
ing has received much favorable pub- 
licity in the architectural and lay 
press throughout the world, and has 
thus focused attention on Raleigh 
and North Carolina in a significant 
way. The design principle has been 
copied in other areas of the country. 
Architect Deitrick gives his associate 
Matthew Nowicki credit for having 
been the principal designer for this 
building. Except for his untimely 
death, | feel Nowicki would have 
been one of the great architects of 
the 20th Century. 


Charlotte Coliseum and Auditorium 
Complex, A. G. Odell and Associates, 
Architect, Charlotte. This was the 
first large post war civic project 
which capitalized on the rapidly in- 
creasing interest in sports and enter- 
tainment. The building was a bold 
step for the designers, as they re- 
Solved numerous problems in creating 
what was described in January 1956 
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by Look Magazine as the "World's 
Biggest Dome”. It also showed а 
progressive spirit by the city, as it 
was the largest expenditure ever 
made in the state for such а purpose. 
The ultimate successful solution 
served to focus public attention on 
the need to think big and develop 
overall long range plans for solving 
community problems; and it 
showed that the architect was the 
person who could best give creative 
guidance in formalizing the problems 
and in achieving their overall solu- 
tion. The project has become an 
identifying symbol for the city and 
has been widely visited by representa- 
tives of other cities. The success of 
the project might be measured by the 
fact that Architect Odell has been 
commissioned since to design similar 
facilities in other cities in and out of 
North Carolina. 


North Carolina State Legislative 
Building, Edward Durell Stone and 
Holloway-Reeves Architects. The 
building is considered significant 
because it indicated a specific in- 
terest in improved design by the state 
power structure. It also set a stand- 
ard of quality in materials which the 
state would consider for use in future 
government owned buildings. Adopt- 
ing a classical form, the architects 
gave it a modern interpretation which 
the leaders in the legislature felt 
would be most acceptable and satis- 
fying to the general public at that 
time. The building is the source of 
pride to North Carolinians and has 
attracted national interest, since it 
was the first building built exclusive- 
ly for state legislative purposes. 


Leslie N. Boney, F.A.LA. 
Wilmington 
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Dorton Arena, Raleigh (Nowicki/ 
Dietrick). Structurally innovative, 
building character uniquely appropri- 
ate to setting and use. 


Catalano House, Raleigh. Also inno- 
vative structurally. (Possesses) flair, 
with discipline. 


Matsumoto House, Raleigh. (The) 
clear structural discipline in this 
house had (a) persuasive and stimu- 
lating influence on younger archi- 
tects in N. C. from early fifties on. 


Arthur R. Cogswell, Jr., А.А. 
Chapel Hill 


Dorton Arena, North Carolina State 
Fair, Raleigh, М. C. Matthew Nowicki, 
Architect. An ingenious long span 
structural system that potentially per- 
mitted a free plan multipurpose use 
arrangement, new in arena architec- 
ture. 


Catalano Residence, Raleigh, N. С., 
Eduardo Catalano, Architect. An ex- 
perimental open plan pavilion, struc- 
turally free of partitions, that allowed 
“house” to be thought of as a protec- 
tive umbrella integral with the land- 
scape. 


North Carolina State Legislative Build- 
ing, Raleigh, N. C., Edward D. Stone, 
Architect. Perhaps the foremost state 
government building in Modern 
Architecture anywhere in the United 
States—a valid break with tradition. 


T. C. Howard, Architect 
Raleigh 


Dorton Arena, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, William H. Deitrick. 


Charlotte Library, Charlotte, М. С., 
A. G. Odell. 


Fayetteville Airport, Fayetteville, М. С., 
Mason Hicks. 


Elizabeth B. Lee, A.LA. 
Lee and Thompson, Architects 
Lumberton 


Dorton Arena, Raleigh. (This is a trib- 
ute) to Nowicki's credit for design 
and engineering creativity. The exe- 
cution of the design does not have 
the elegance of the sketches, partic- 
ularly in the curtain wall. However, 
the essential form of the roof, as 
structure and architecture, is unique 
to its time and strong even today. 


Ridgefield Housing Project, Chapel 
Hill, Cogswell-Hausler. As а small 
scale public housing project, it ven- 
tures to be å community for the resi- 
dents. The design of the housing was 
taken seriously in terms of social, 
behavioural, psychological factors of 
communality and privacy. (It is) now 
showing the signs of lack of main- 
tenance and neglect. 


Rehabilitation of the Chapter Head- 
quarters in The (A.I.A.) Tower, Ra- 
leigh. (This) sets us in (the) posture 
of conscious preservation. I would 
wish that each member would ad- 
vocate for preservation and rehabili- 
tation of significant buildings, build- 
ing complexes, neighbourhoods, etc. 
Also, that "non-buildings” would be 
considered as viable solutions—e.g. 
conservation of land and certain 
social patterns have to be issues in 
assessing problems and projects. 
This building is symbolic of numerous 
restoration projects (Such as) Latta 
Arcade, etc. 


Teresa R. Raper, А.А. 
Raleigh 


Dorton Arena, N. C. State Fair (W. 
H. Deitrick, Architect). Pioneer in 
catenary design exposed concrete. 
Although it was not copied locally, 
it was copied in Berlin, Germany. 
Clean design did much to influence 
public toward contemporary in gen- 
eral. Probably most published build- 
ing in М. C. history. 


Catalano House, Raleigh, (Eduardo 
Catalano, Architect). Far ahead of 
its time, and although nearly 20 years 
old, it is still much published in the 
U. S. and abroad. Bold, extremely 
imaginative use of materials. The de- 
sign is astounding. No one could 
copy it, but it has given architects 
courage to design in new dimensions. 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield Building, 
Chapel Hill (Odell Associates, Archi- 
tects). А brand new sparkling design. 
Too new to be evaluated about its 
impact, but I believe it will win any 
award entered. The best thought- 
out, cleanest type of contemporary 
building. А real credit to North 
Carolina. Color scheme magnificent. 


Richard L. Rice, A.LA. 
Raleigh 


*Northwestern Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany (name changed to Unigard In- 
зигапсе Group), Division Office, 3515 
Glenwood Avenue (Highway 70 
West), Raleigh, North Carolina, Proj- 
ect Completed: 1963. Architect, G. 
Milton Small and Associates, Archi- 
tects-Engineers, Raleigh, N. C. This 
building has been published inter- 
nationally and was selected by the 
New York Times as one of three 
best small office buildings in the 
United States. Received a North Caro- 
lina АГА Award of Merit. The promi- 
nent location, as well as its good re- 
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lationship to one of the finest resi- 
dential neighborhoods in the City, is 
important in evaluation of its signifi- 
cance. This project is remembered 
by practically all visitors to Raleigh 
who are interested in any way in de- 
sign, or buildings. The simple clean 
lines with veranda type exterior 
walkway around entire perimeter 
shows а sympathetic development 
of historic southern architecture. 


Landscaping by Richard C. Bell, 
Raleigh, М. С. 

Interiors and Furnishings by С. Milton 
Small and Associates 


*American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Research Tri- 
angle Park, North Carolina, Project 
Completed: 1964, Architect: G. Milton 
Small and Associates, Architects- 
Engineers, Raleigh, N. C. А small 
glass office sitting in а grove of shad- 
ing trees. The features of the design 
is the glass enclosed exterior walk- 
way around entire perimeter. 
North Carolina AIA Award of Merit; 
published internationally. Although 
the smallest (10,000 S.F.) structure 
there, it is remembered by practically 
all visitors to the Research Triangle 
Park. 


Landscaping by Lewis Clarke 
Associates, Raleigh, N. C. 
Interiors and Furnishings by 

G. Milton Small and Associates 


*Philip L. Rothstein Residence, Wil- 
liamson Drive, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. Project Completed: 1958. Archi- 
tect: G. Milton Small and Associates, 
Architects-Engineers, Raleigh, N. C. 
A residence designed with an open 
plan, clean lines and strong color. 
North Carolina AIA Award of Merit; 
published widely. 


“АП three projects have enjoyed per- 
fect maintenance and care by their 
original owners and the Architect 
continues to be consulted for all im- 
provements in order that the archi- 
tectural character is not impaired. 


G. Milton Small, F.A.I.A. 
Raleigh 


The three projects | select as signifi- 
cant to the professional practice of 
architecture in North Carolina are: 


Dorton Arena (Deitrick), in Raleigh be- 
cause of its structural innovation 
and accomplishment of spanning а 
large area economically. 


Church at Conover, (Odell) because 
of its simplicity and convincing spirit- 
uality in tasteful contemporary form. 


The Fine Arts Building at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Charlotte, 
designed by Murray Whisnant in 1970. 
This building is distinguished by its 
dignity and by the freedom it allows 
to the functions of studio, theatre, 
and exhibition areas to express them- 
selves in the forms of the building 
itself. In my experience this building 
is a fulfillment of complicated require- 
ments, both functionally and aesthe- 
tically. 


Charleen Whisnant, Editor 
Red Clay Books 
Charlotte 


М. С. Mutual Insurance Building, 
Durham, N. С. Circa: 1966 (Welton 
Beckett & Associates and local as- 
sociated architects). Aside from the 
social significance of the first major 
high-rise building developed by а 
black-owned business, the building 
architecturally represents а departure 
from the blandness and sterility often 


seen in this building type. The visual 
interest of the exterior of the build- 
ing is derived primarily by the clear 
expression of the structural system 
(Vierendeel truss). At the time of its 
construction, N. C. Mutual Insurance 
Building was revolutionary in its 
Structural concept—being the first 
high-rise pre-stressed, post tensioned 
concrete building in the country. 


Public Housing Project (Name Un- 
known), Chapel Hill, М. С. Circa: 
1967, (Cogswell-Hausler Associates). 
This public housing project in Chapel 
Hill is significant in terms of the 
method used in programming the 
project—i.e. direct involvement with 
prospective tenants. Possibly this 
factor alone is unique since in many 
cases housing clients at the bottom 
of the economic ladder are rarely 
consulted in the design of housing 
to fit their lifestyle. The architectural 
solution resulting from this form of 
programming is far and away better 
than much that we see in North Caro- 
lina for this building type. The human 
scale of the development, good site 
planning, and logical use of materials 
makes the overall development quite 
visually pleasing. The only drawback 
to the whole project is the site, which, 
in my opinion is an isolated loca- 
tion not integrated into the fabric 
of Chapel Hill itself, 


Charlotte Coliseum, Charlotte, N. C. 
Circa: 1955 (A. G. Odell Associates). 
The significance of the Charlotte 
Coliseum is in its structural system, 
which at the time was the largest un- 
Supported dome in the world. It rev- 
olutionized the whole concept of 
viewing indoor sports and recreation- 
al activities for the spectator in that 
the column-free interior space af- 
forded unobstructed viewing of 


events and the circular form made 
almost all seats optimal. 


Harvey В. Gantt, A.LA. 
Charlotte 


N. C. State Fair Arena (Dietrick, Archi- 
tect, Nowicki, Designer). 


Catalano Residence, Raleigh (Eduardo 
Catalano, architect). 


Coliseum Complex, Charlotte (A. G. 
Odell, Architect) 


Е. Carter Williams, F.A.I.A. 
Raleigh 


Allow me, if you will, to bend your 
rules а bit. The words "formative in- 
fluence” and "significant landmarks 
in the development of professional 
practice" get in my way a bit. Instead, 
let me identify some projects that I 
think have some significance, proj- 
ects which I believe fall within your 
definition of time and of North Caro- 
lina АГА Membership. 


The Dorton Arena probably has to be 
at the top of the list. Nowicki may 
not have been in the АГА, but his as- 
sociated architects certainly were. 


Black Mountain College by Breuer, 
again not in the NC/AIA, I think has 
some significance. 


Following ‘those, Catalano's House 
in Raleigh and Matsumoto's House in 
Raleigh have to be considered. 

Just by its location and timing, Mat- 
sumoto’s Addition to Brooks Hall cer- 
tainly has had some impact, perhaps 
positive, perhaps negative. 


Harry C. Wolf, АГА, AIP 
Charlotte 
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The Dorton Arena, Raleigh, 1952, Wil- 
liam Henley Dietrick (with Matthew 
Nowicki), architect, clearly is the 
most important building constructed 
in North Carolina in the past 20 years 
—and one of the most important in the 
world. Its suspension roof not only is 
important as a structural system in 
itself, but creates a daring symbol 
of a building. It is noteworthy, also, 
that the enlightened client in this 
case was the State of North Carolina. 


The Blue Cross-Blue Shield Building, 
Chapel Hill-Durham, 1973, Odell As- 
sociates, architects, is a new and rel- 
atively untested building—its heat 
absorbing and reflecting glass walls 
have not had the opportunity yet to 
function over a complete change of 
seasons. But like the Dorton Arena, 
constructed 20 years earlier, it is a 
daring, symbolic building for an en- 
lightened client. It would be too bad 
if buildings of these types come 
only every 20 years, but it is possible 
that this building, constructed around 
engineering principles as was the 
Dorton Arena, may have a great in- 
fluence on architecture in North Caro- 
lina—especially if the impending 
energy crisis turns out to be all it is 
predicted to be. 


Cameron Village, Raleigh, 1949—today, 
Leif Valand, architect, has had a 
great influence on the entire popula- 
tion of North Carolina—and that in- 
cludes architects—as it was the first 
major shopping center here. It re- 
organized the shopping patterns of 
millions of people and undoubtedly 
helped both the architectural profes- 
sion and the construction business 
as other developers tried to follow 
Willie York’s lead. But Cameron Vil- 
lage is more than the enclosed malls 


being constructed today. It follows 
more closely the traditional ideas of 
“downtown” building streets and 
parking areas around the stores, al- 
lowing people and vehicles easy ac- 
cess to shopping facilities. Its archi- 
tecture and building materials are 
understated and less self-conscious- 
ly “pop” than much of what is now 
being built—helping Cameron Village 
to be in the long run a facility that 
will be more attractive longer. And 
it includes housing in its overall plan, 
not only assuring the merchants 
of a steady clientele but prevents 
the center from becoming a vast 
wasteland in off hours. 


Ernie Wood 
Raleigh 
(Raleigh News and Observer) 


TWO NORTH CAROLINA ARCHITECTS ELECTED 
TO AIA COLLEGE OF FELLOWS 


Two North Carolina architects have 
been elected to the College of Fel- 
lows of The American Institute of 
Architects. They are Fred W. But- 
пег Jr. of Winston-Salem and 
Arthur R. Cogswell Jr. of Chapel 
Hill. 


Fellowship is a lifetime honor be- 
Stowed for significant contribution 
to the profession. All Fellows of the 
AIA may use the initials FAIA after 
their names. Investiture of the 73 
newly elected Fellows will take 
place May 20 at the annual conven- 
tion of The American Institute of 
Architects in Washington, D. C. 


Fred W. Butner Jr., who heads his 
Own practice in Winston-Salem, 
served on a statewide committee 
that helped establish a two-year 
architectural technicians’ program 
in the technical institutes and com- 
munity colleges in the state. He 
served as President of The North 
Carolina Chapter AIA in 1971 and is 
now serving his third five-year term 
on the North Carolina Board of 
Architecture, and is a member of the 
national AIA Committee on Archi- 
tecture for Education. He also serves 
on the North Carolina Architectural 
Foundation and the North Carolina 
Design Foundation. 


Arthur R. Cogswell Jr., partner in 
Cogswell/Hausler Associates, Chapel 
Hill, is a talented designer whose 
work has won several awards from 
the North Carolina Chapter AIA. He 
is also an architectural researcher 
whose work with computer-based 
cost analysis in low-income hous- 
ing has received wide recognition. 


His computer studies were done 
under grants from the U. S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development and the North Caro- 
lina Fund. As project director, he 
led an effort to develop an opera- 
tional prototype of a cost analysis 
System that would aid designers of 


Fred W. Butner, Jr. 


Arthur R. Cogswell, Jr. 


low-income housing. He also direct- 
ed a survey of computer use by 
U. S. architectural firms and is co- 
founder and vice president of Ad- 
vanced Planning Research Group, 
Kensington, Md., a computer soft- 
ware firm active in the architectural 
field. 
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ALBRIGHT NAMED НОМОНАВҮ АГА 


At the head of a list of ten distinguished Americans 
named as Honorary Members of The American Institute 
of Architects this year is R. Mayne Albright. As attorney 
for the North Carolina Chapter of The American Insti- 
tute of Architects and the North Carolina Board of 
Architecture, he has rendered legal service to the archi- 
tectural profession for more than 20 years. 


He has actively participated in the regional and state 
meetings of both groups and his legal guidance has 
provided the state with strong registration laws which 
serve as а nationwide model. 


His accomplishments include representing the AIA 
chapter and Board at every session of the North Caro- 
lina General Assembly, improving the Architectural 
Practice Act and other acts relating to the profession, 
drafting and revising Board and chapter rules and regu- 
lations, and conducting enforcement and disciplinary 
procedures. 


Co-editor of the “Handbook of North Carolina Build- 
ing Laws,” he has authored numerous articles and has 
drafted a retirement-trust program for chapter members. 


Born in Raleigh, N. C., he attended North Carolina 
State University and the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill where he was a member of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa and president of the student body. In addition to his 
undergraduate degree in American history, he received 
a Master's degree in political science and a Doctor's 
degree in law. 


Along with Albright, those being honored for outstand- 
ing service to the profession of architecture are: Alan 
Colby Green, secretary-treasurer of Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories; The Honorable Ernest F. Hollings, 
Senator from South Carolina; Ada Louise Huxtable, 
architectural critic of The New York Times: John B. 
Johnson, chairman of the Dormitory Authority of the 
State of New York; Fotis N. Karousatos, executive 
director, Florida Association of The American Institute 
of Architects; James W. Rouse, builder and developer 
of Columbia, Md.; Russell E. Train, administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency; Philip D. Stitt, editor, 
Arizona Architect magazine; and William G. Wolverton, 
controller, The American Institute of Architects. 


Presentation of Membership Certificates will take place 
in ceremonies during the national convention of the 
AIA in Washington, D. C. on May 20. 


HARWELL HARRIS HONORED 


The Society of Architectural Historians of Southern 
California recently sponsored a study tour of six houses, 
designed by Harwell Hamilton Harris, FAIA, of Raleigh, 
in the Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Pasadena area. Mr. 
Harris was a special guest for the occasion and reports: 


“The earliest house on tour was built in 1934 followed 
by subsequent designs through 1949. Prints of working 
drawings, secured from owners, were on display in 
most of the houses and tour members were furnished 
with a file including biographical data, notes concerning 
the work to be seen on the tour, some published com- 
ments by editors and critics, excerpts from some of my 
writings and a list of some other Harwell Harris build- 
ings in Southern California. The tour ended with a visit 
to Lloyd Wright in his studio. 


“Esther McCoy, author of “Five California Architects” a 
monograph on Neutra, and presently Architecture West 
Columnist for “Progressive Architecture”, participated 
in the tour and reported it for P.A. 


“In the evening of tour day there was a very elegant 
supper in my honor at the very elegant Gamble House 
by Greene & Greene, 1907. This house is now the joint 
property of the city of Pasadena and the School of 
Architecture of the University of Southern California. 
Gamble House is the finest of the Greene & Greene 
houses and is still intact and beautifully maintained. 
Except for two offices and a basement room, it is operated 
as a residence with a guest house for special visitors. 
| was domiciled there for four days, with the opportunity 
to examine every detail of the house and the furniture, 
all of which was designed by the Greenes, including 
the case of the piano and the rug on the living room floor. 


“Before leaving Gamble House a coffee meeting with 
Students was held and after that | spent five days at 
Cal-Poly in San Luis Obispo lecturing and participating 
in an exhibition. This, too, was a part of a sentimental 
journey, as the dean of Cal-Poly, George Hasslein, as 
weil as Carleton Winslow, now retired and teaching 
architectural history at Cal-Poly, were two of twelve 
students in the first architecture class | ever taught at the 
University of Southern California. 


“The next 5 days were spent in San Francisco and Berke- 
ley, where | talked with David Gebhard, Director of the 
Galleries of the University of California at Santa Barbara, 
architectural historian and writer. We discussed plans for 
a comprehensive exhibition of photographs, models and 
drawings of my work and the publication of a monograph 
of the work.” 
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For over half a century, 
some of America's most 
beautiful buildings have 
been built with brick from the 
“Big S” kilns of the Sanford 
Brick and Tile Company. 
Today, the kilns are working 
full blast to meet the con- 
tinuing and increasing 
needs of the building 
specialists who make 
genuine Sanford Brick 
their first choice. 


WE BRING MINIATURIZATION PROBLEMS 
DOWN TO SIZE 


The whole point of microfilming is to make 
life easier. But a lot of people get hung up be- 
cause they don't know what different systems 
can do. Maybe we can clarify things. We have 
complete facilities to reduce your drawings to 
35MM Microfilm. If you wish to do your own 
we sell all the equipment and materials needed. 


As your local K&E representative, we'd like to 
talk about your miniaturization requirements. 
And about any other little problems that may be 
bugging you. 


DUNCAN 
PARNELL 


INCORPORATED 
(FORMERLY DUNCAN PRINTMAKERS) 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 704/334-9761 


SANFORD BRICK 
and TILE CO. 


A good name to build on 
SANFORD, N. C. 


Letters to the Editor: 


Dear Peter, 


My commendation for а better 
North Carolina Architect. 


When the honor awards pro- 
gram was started one of the 
principal purposes was to gain 
favorable recognition for our pro- 
fession in the eyes of the public 
for noteworthy architecture in 
our state and to produce more 
proud owners and more proud 
builders who could associate 
themselves with award winning 
projects. Unfortunately we have, 
in the past, had jury members 
who could judge architecture 
only on their self-imposed and 
personal yard sticks. Our profes- 
sion, also, seems to have an un- 
common number of practitioners 
who reason all designs are bad 
unless they have personally done 
it or it meets their personal criteria 
for excellence. This type super 
Critical juror does more harm 
than good to our profession. | 
suggest that the NCAIA jury selec- 
tion committee study the per- 
sonalities as well as professional 
competence and/or the good for- 
tune which may have catapulted 
a designer into instant recognition 
and therefore qualified him as an 
instant judge of architectural 
quality. 


It is perfectly evident to me from 
the projects presented in the last 
issue of The North Carolina Archi- 
tect that at least six or eight of 
these solutions warranted recog- 
nition and/or commendation. A 
jury which could select nothing 
from this group worthy of merit 
is either overly impressed with 
their own accomplishments, too 
lazy to do their work or they are 
suffering with visual anemia. 
Little is accomplished in our 
profession when we talk only to 
ourselves. Let's recheck the 
Original purpose of the honor 
awards program. 


S/John Erwin Ramsay, FAIA 


March 6, 1974 
Dear Betty: 


In the “North Carolina Architect”, 
you asked that we write and 
tell you our reactions to the con- 
clusion of the jury on the recent 
“Honor Awards Program”. 


Frankly, my first reaction was 
that they are probably lazy, but 
after hearing that they deliberated 
8 or 10 hours over some 44 
projects, | guess this assumption 
is in error. 


| have always felt that the present 
method of presentation has 
definite advantages to the entrant 
and to the Committee, but | be- 
lieve it requires a much more соп- 
Scientious jury. The relatively 
small pictures must be carefully 
studied before any of them just 
reach out and grab you. Under the 
old system, the mounts were large, 
cumbersome and expensive. The 
program also became some- 
what of a competition in the 
preparation of the mount, its 
composition, etc. Perhaps some- 
where between the two methods 
is а way to submit these entries. 


As a public relations tool, | be- 
lieve the Honor Awards Program 
has been successful. 1, for one, 
would hate to see it discontinued. 
| would also hate to see it become 
a program where designing 
purely for the sake of the jury is 
a prerequisite for recognition. 


Incidentally Betty, | thought the 
method of presenting all of the 
entries in “North Carolina Archi- 
tect” was very well done. Some- 
time when you get all the an- 
swers to this problem, | would 
like to know what you figured out. 


S/J Norman Pease, Jr., FAIA 
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Ezra Meir Associates, Inc. 


401 Glenwood Ave. 
Phone 828-0801 


Raleigh, N. C. 


e Soil Testing 
e Rock Coring 


e Laboratory Analysis 
& Report 


е Concrete, Field and 
Laboratory Testing 
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О ОЗИНЕ: senere 3 


acoustics 


incorporated 
BUILDING SPECIALTY CONTRACTORS 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS. 

MOVABLE & DEMOUNTABLE PARTITION SYSTEMS. 
RAISED ACCESS FLOORS & ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL PRODUCTS FOR COMPUTER ROOMS. 
MAPLE FLOORS & WALL SYSTEMS FOR GYM- 
NASIUMS & INDUSTRY. | 


OTHER BUILDING SPECIALTY PRODUCTS. 


3324 PELTON STREET 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 28203 
TELEPHONE 704—523-4316 


any 


size 
or shape 


DESIGNED WITH ANY COMBINATION OF FEATURES. 
Keep your products cool with a cool product by W. A. Brown. Let us customize a cooler/ 
freezer to meet your needs... any size, any shape, with the versatility you need s and 
all designed with prefabricated urethane or fiberglass sections. For the ultimate in quality, 


buy a cooler/freezer by Brown! 


Write for descriptive literature. 


W. A. Brown & Son, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1408, Salisbury, N. C. 28144 
704-636-5131 


BROWN 


SINCE 1910 


Urethane or Fiberglass Walk-in Coolers/Freezers — Adjustable Shelving — Specialty Equipment for Food Stores — 
Engineering and Food Store Planning Service. 


— SG REASONS — — 
_ FOR USING | 
DAMS SOUNDBLOX® 7, 


 SOUND-ABSORBING - 
= STRUCTURAL — 
.. MASONRY UNITS 


[hese load-bearing structural units— — 
1aving the same high compressive 
_ Strength as ordinary concrete blocks— 
. are installed conventionally, without 
. added labor, making their in-place 
cost low in comparison to most other 
. acoustical materials. 


• The slots and cavities constitute small 

. Helmholtz resonators — taking advan- 

tage of the well known acoustical 

principle of absorption by cavity 

resonance. It is the same principle 
used in automobile mufflers. 


-e These units provide a large amount | Adams Concrete Products Company Dept. PE | 
.. of sound absorption particularly at the | Attn: Raymond М. Marker | 
very low frequencies — where it is P. 0. Box 33392 
hardest to get with ordinary acoustical | Method Station Raleigh, N. C. 27606 | 
materials—without over correcting at | i 
the high frequencies. e Please send me additional information about Adams | 
е The units may be used where more | SOUNDBLOX. | 
absorption of the high frequencies is | зө I would like your representative to arrange to call | 
desired in addition to retaining the — on me and bring samples. 
large amount at the low frequencies | | 
by putting special mineral wool filler Оо ои HUN 22200008 | 
elements in the cavities at our plant | 
and manufacturing the units with | ПАШ ЕКИ cosa ирен анны е оошо рс | 
: та пеш ша € | 5 2 qoem | 
е SOUNDBLOX units have better sound 
transmission loss values (STL) than эг cm Me FÅ d | 
ordinary blocks. The improvement in 
STL of SOUNDBLOX over ordinary | Area Code ......................... TORP aent | 
blocks is about the same (ог а little — ——— ere RE = 


more) than would be obtained if the . 
ordinary blocks were filled with sand 
and their weight doubled. 8. 


ADAMS 
CONGRETE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DURHAM - RALEIGH - FUQUAY-VARINA 
KINSTON - FAYETTEVILLE - MORRISVILLE 
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